CHAPTER  XII
Physics in my Time
WHEN I began research in physics in the early seventies, the subject which was exciting most interest was the " Light Mill", or radiometer, invented by Sir William Crookes. This, in its commonest form, was four thin mica discs fastened to the ends of a horizontal cross which could spin round on a pivot supported in a glass cup. These were enclosed in a glass vessel which contained air at a very low pressure. The vanes were blackened with lamp-black on one side but were bright on the other, and when exposed to light they rotated round the pivot, the direction of rotation being the same as if the blackened side were repelled by the light. These light mills aroused the interest of the general public, and shopkeepers had them rotating in their windows to attract a crowd. The discovery of the radiometer by Crookes was a triumph of vigilance in observation and accurate measurement. When he was making very accurate weighings to determine the atomic weight of thallium, an element he had lately discovered, he found small discrepancies which he could not account for by any known source of error. He set himself to discover the origin of these, and by ingenious experiments convinced himself that they were due to the light falling on the balance. This led him to make ad hoc experiments on the effect of light on delicately poised pieces of metal, and hence to the discovery of the radiometer. At first the rotation was
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